














Good night, dear old boy. It is all right between us now ?”—p. 51. 


JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTIION OF “ UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
bao te 
CHAPTER X.—EDWARD’sS CONFESSION. 
HE confession was made freely, as in their old | in which he read a confirmation of the half-defined 
A boyish confidences. Edward Arden had opened | suspicions which he had shrunk from trying to realise. 


his heart without reserve, and the other had listened The revelation did not take John Hesketh by sur- 
patiently to the glowing tale of dawning passion, | prise ; for it had all been foreshadowed to him that 
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evening, while he and Edward waited at the church- 
gate. It was true, then; pretty Eva Ashton had won 
the heart of the heir of Lowfield—gay, handsome 
Ned, who had so many chances in his favour. No 
yonder he was so sanguine of winning a return, and 
coloured his words with all a lover’s fervid fancy, as 
he poured into nis friend’s ear a record of the many 
hopeful signs which he gathered from the experience 
of that happy evening. 

It was just that same sweet old story of love, the 
drawing together of young hearts, which has passed, 
like a golden chain, through the history of the ages, 
and formed the epic of human lives since the world 
was young. 

Edwerd had paused, after one of his bursts of 
eloquence, winding up with the question, “ Well, old 
fellow, what do you think of it all? Could I have 
made a better choice ?” 

What was there in the question to make John’s 
steady pulse quicken, and his strong heart throb 
almost to bursting, as he gave his answer? “No, 
Ned, you could not—that is, if you truly love her.” 

Strange that Edward did not notice the alteration 
in his voice, but at that moment he was too happy 
and self-absorbed, and John Hesketh was such an 
oddity in his way that nothing he did or said ever 
caused him much surprise. 

He repeated the last words with something of re- 
proach, “If I truly love her. Hesketh, from any 
one but you I should take that as a doubt cast on 
my honour, If I know anything of my heart, I shall 
never feel the same for any other girl in the world; 
every day the feeling seems to be growing stronger 
in me, and I cannot bear to think of living my life 
without her. But I forget, this may seem all nonsense 
to you, John, for I can hardly expect you to realise 
what my feelings are. You were never in love, and 
from what I can judge you are not likely to be, ex- 
cept with your work and your books. Yes, though to 
me it seems strange, old fellow, I say your work, 
for I really believe that you have studied those iron 
monsters of engines until you have got fond of 
them.” 

John smiled. “There is some truth in what you 
say, Edward; I admit that it is possible even to get 
fond of engines, but it need not close one’s heart, or 
be a bar against other feelings ; it is still possible to 
keep one’s hold upon the living human interests 
and sympathies that unite men as brothers.” 





“Yes, of course, John. I didn’t mean that you 
were fond of nothing else; if that were so, you could | 
not be the friend I’ve always found you—a genuine 
brick, and as true as steel.” 

John Hesketh laid his hand on the young | 
man’s shoulder, and let it rest there, as a loving | 
elder brother might have done. Would the power 
ever be given to that light nature to truly fathom 
the deeper and stronger one, and rightly read the 
struggle which was beginning then when they stood | 


together in the calm hush of that summer nicht, 
with the moonlight lying between them like a silver 
link—the struggle that might go on for a lifetime, 
and end in drifting them wider apart than strangers ? 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, Ned, for it puts 
aside my fear that you might take in a wrong light 
what Iam going to say. You have told me that you 
love Eva Ashton, that you cannot bear to think of 
living your life without her, and you are hopeful! of 
winning her love in return.” 

As he spoke, there was a sharp, rasping noise upon 
the gravel, as if some small pebbles were being 
ground under the heel of his boot, and there was a 
perceptible break in his voice. 

“Why, old fellow, what is the matter? your tone 
sounds as grave as a judge.” 

Hesketh went on, without heeding the question. 
“As her friend and yours, Ned, I have a right to 
ask if you are quite sure that you can trust your 
own heart? Have you thought well of the difference 
in your worldly position, and——” 

Here Edward Arden broke in impatiently, ‘“‘ Hes- 
keth, you might be Eva’s father to hear you talk.” 

“T am her father’s friend, Ned—the poor lad whom 
he went out of his way to help, and whom he taught 
without hope of recompense just because his kind 
heart took delight in feeding a starving mind. For 
this good work of my old master, I owe him more 
gratitude than I can ever pay back. Can you 
wonder that I hold dear everything that belongs to 
him? His motherless daughter is the treasure of his 
life, as you know, Edward, and it would be the work 
of a villain to try to gain her love only for the sake 
of making it a pastime. She deserves to be sought 
with as much loyalty and. good faith as could be 
given to one of the highest ladies in the land.” 

Young Arden’s face flushed ; his impetuous nature 
was visibly chafing under his friend’s words. 

“T cannot tell what has come over you to-night. 
What are you driving at? If you were anybody 
else beside John Hesketh, I should say you were in 
love with the girl yourself, and grudged me the 
chance of winning her.” 

They were words flung off in the momeni’s heat, 
as such words are, without a thought of their effect, 
but they struck and hurt. He felt a quick move- 
ment of the hand that still lay upon his shoulder, 
and was startled by his friend’s altered tone. 

“And if you were not Edward Arden I should 


believe what you have just said, and would casi back 


your words as a slur on my honesty as a man and 


| my truth as a friend; but you must answer me, 


Ned—throuch all the years we have known each 
other, did you ever find me grudging you any good, 
or working for my own benefit at the expense of 
yours ?” 

Edward gave the speaker a wondering look that 
threw an almost childish expression into his blue 
eyes, and made them strikingly like his mother’s. 
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“Of course not, Hesketh; I think I know you 
better than to make any mistake of that kind, but 
it’s not like you to fire up like this, 
down on a fellow just for an unlucky slip of the 
tongue that meant nothing. 
to lecturing, but there’s something about you to- 
right that I don’t understand; it must be that 
living so much by yourself is making you a bit 


and pounce 


You were always given 


crusty and cross-grained.”’ 

“Tt may be so, Ned, but your words had a cut in 
them that I could not bear; it seemed as if I had 
been giving you advice about Eva Ashton to further 
some purpose of my own. I should not like to hear | 
t again from you; whatever comes, never doubt mo | 
there, if you wish us to keep friends.’ 

They resumed their walk, going on at a rapid pac 
that made it almost impossible to continue their t talk, 
which was a secret relief to Edward. It was not | 
long before a turn in the road brought them within | 
sight of the farmhouse, which was to be Johu’s 
home for the night, lying before them white and 





peaceful in the moonlight. | be 


Edward slackened his steps, but his friend hurried | 
him on, saying, “The old people do not keep early 
hours. I have time to go with you to Lowfield gate ; | 
if we take the short cut across the fields we shall be | 
there in a few minutes.” 


They passed on, not exchanging another word until | 


they stopped at the gate leading into the grounds of 


Lowfield, and met the ruddy gleam of light thrown | 


out from one of the little ivy-wreathed windows of 
cy 7 
its neat lodge. 
“Good night, Ned.” 
Good night, dear old boy! 
to-morrow, as you promised ?” 
“Yes, I will 
“Itis all right between us now?” questioned Ed- 


You will come up 


ward, with a touch of anxiety in his tone. 
“Yes, I hope so—now and always, Ned; but I 


must not forget that I have not said all I want to 


say to you about Eva Ashton. If you are sure that 

you love her as she deserves, it is right that you 

should speak to her father and yours before taking 

any step on your own account. Mr. Arden may not 

approve your choice, and there must be no secrecy 
4) 


ae 
or trifling. 


ba] 


see you bring trouble to the chill of my old 
bot | 


master.’ 
Edward was prevented from replying by the loud 





barking of the lodge-keeper’s dog, and the appear- 


ance of the grey-haired o:d servant, who came out to 
oven the gate for his young master. The young men 


repeated their good night, and shook hands, 


Hesketh taking his way back across the fields. 

As he strode swiftly through the dewy grass, he 
nuttered, “In love with her myself—grudge him the 
chance of winning her. Poor Ned! if he only knew 
the truth ; but.it is better 


her—not even so much as the old doe Rolla; 
o 


IT am nothing to 


> 


for she 


as it is. 


| Ir was a few days after 


| schoolmaster took 


| him to leave his school. 


I would endure anything rather than | 





John | 





says she would miss him if he went away. So let it 
be—if she and the heir of Lowfield marry, let them 
live their lives together, and be happy. I have no 
right to come between them, or stand in their sun- 
shine; and [ will not, if I have only the strength 
given me to stand aside and fight my battle to the 
nd like a man!” 


CHAPTER XI. 

EVA AXD HER GRANDFATHER. 

old David Ashton had 
received the merchant’s letter concerning the bond 
which he had signed in favour of his missing nephew, 
Captain Kendrick. During that interval the letter 
had been followed by a second communication from 
the firm, requesting a personal interview, and ap- 
pointing a day for him to attend at the office. The 
town was only about twenty miles distant, but the 
alarm at the idea of his father 


ineeting the merchants alone, for he knew it would 


a trying ordeal to the old man, and lamented his 
inability to accompany him, it being impossible for 
The father quietly over- 
raled his son’s objections, and managed to soothe 
down much of his anxiety. 

‘*Never fear about me, Alfred. Now that I’ve 
got over the first shock, I am prepared for whatever 
comes. And you need not trouble yourself about the 
j I shail go very quietly on my way, for my 
lameness has made me cautious. Beside, I shall not 
be alone, you forget that I take Eva with me. It 
will be a change for the child, and she seems glad 


journey ; 


to <0.” 

“Does she know what errand is taking you on 
this journey, father ? 

“No,” returned the old man, hurriedly. “I 
wouldn’t tell her on any account, for I can’t bear to 


| see trouble in her face. I told her it was business, 


and she seemed satisfied.” 

Still Mr. Ashton was anxious, and his face did not 
lose the careworn, uneasy look, which showed out 
more strongly in contrast with the hopeful ex 
sion that brightened that of the old man. 

“Tt is a relief to think that Eva will be with you. 
as protection, 
it is much better than going alone; but it is not 
the streets that I fear for you, but the interview, 
|and the results that may follow it. You cannot 
reception, nor do you know what 
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Though she is not much to count upon 


calculate on your 
'you may be called upon to contend against; for 
anything you know, Josiah Robinson may prove a 
Shylock, and insist upon ‘his pound of flesh.’” 
| And if he does,” struck in the old man, with a 
flash of spirit from his bright grey eyes, “do not fear 
that I shall break down before him. I can bear 
more than you think, Alfred, and this trouble seems 
a new spur, it is almost like fighting 
No—no, my boy, 


to be giving me 
some of the old battles over again. 


oO 
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if the worst comes to the worst, and Josiah Robinson 
turns upon me, as you say, like a Shylock, I shall 
not shrink while I can hold up my head with a 
conscience clear from any dishonesty of intention. I 
would starve sooner than wrong any man of a 
shilling.” 

Mr. Ashton sighed. 
you in your old age.” 

“Yes, it is hard; but no one is to blame. Poor 
George, whether living or dead, I should not like 
this debt to lie against his name. 


“This is hard to come upon 


I dreamt of him 
last night, clinging for his life to a spar from a 
ship’s wreck, and trying to cast across the waves to 
me a roll of bank-notes, which he said was the five 
hundred pounds for the bond. The lad would have 
paid it if he could, Alfred: if his voice could speak to 
us from the sea it would tell us that.’ 

The schoolmaster said nothing, only leaned his 
head against his hand and looked thoughtfully on 
the floor. It was not that he lacked sympathy for 
his lost cousin, or the wish to help him to the utmost 
of his power, but he could not help a feeling of 
dismay when he remembered his own poverty, and 


thought of his old father burdened with a debt | 


which it would take years to pay, even by the 
entire sacrifice of the slender weekly pittance, which 
was barely sufficient to provide for his simple 
wants. 

The morning following this conversation found 
Eva and her grandfather threading their way through 
the busy streets that lay between the railway station 
and the offices of Messrs. Robinson and Co. This 
excursion was a pleasant holiday to Eva. Never 
accustomed to disguise her feelings, her fresh nature 
freely revelled in the new enjoyment. 
pleased with everything, her quick eyes constantly 
finding objects of interest on their way. The shop 
windows formed an exhaustless source of attraction, 
and the frequent stoppages which their inspection 
entailed would have been very trying to the patience 


of any male guardian less devoted than the old man, | 


who was resolutely keeping up his cheerfulness for 
her sake, with a loving affectation of being intensely 
amused by the pretty trifles to which his attention 
was called. He almost forgot the purpose of his 


journey and its attendant anxieties in the absorbing | 


interest of listening to that gay young vcice, and the 
joy of knowing that he had procured her a new 
happiness. 

They were standing before the window of a picture 
shop, Eva’s hand resting lightly on her grand- 
father’s arm. She had stopped to examine some 
pretty engravings, but the object which fixed her 
gaze as if by a spell was a painting in oil, to which 
the old man had drawn her attention, pointing it out 
from the rest with a shaking hand, for something in 
it recalled to his thoughts the possible fate of his 
nephew, and his own dream of the drowning man on 
the drifting spar. 


She was | 


The picture represented a doomed ship in a storm, 
apparently at the mercy of the angry billows, which 
threatened to bury it in a seething gulf. In the dis- 
tance was given a view of a wild sea-coast, from 
which a gallant little boat seemed trying to put out 
to the rescue. The painting was life-like, and full 
of pathos and power. It took a strong hold of the 
girl’s fancy, and brought the tears welling into 
her eyes, though she was no art connoisseur, and 
could form no critical estimate of 
defects. 

She spoke in a trembling voice. 


its merits or 


**T shall not lose 
sight of that picture for days, grandfather. I shall 
be seeing it in the clouds when I sit and watch them 
from my window ; and at night when I hear the wind 
in the trees, and think of the poor sailors losing their 
lives at sea, while those who love them at home— 
their mothers, wives, and sisters—are waiting and 
yvatching for their return.” 

The old man, stooping to give his dim eyes a closer 
view of her face, saw her wet cheeks. 

“What! crying, Eva? I wish we had not seen 
this picture, child, it has upset me a little.” 

* Ah, yes, grandfather, I forgot you have a nephew 
at sea. I have heard you talk of him;” adding ina 
soft whisper, “I trust God will keep him safe through 
the storms.” 

““T hope so, child.” 

At that moment the clock of a neighbouring church 
struck with a sharp, decisive ring, that startled the 
old man. 





| Twelve o’clock,” he said excitedly. “I ought 
to be at their office at half-past; how the morn- 
ing has gone. Let us hurry on, Eva, I shall be late, 
and these business men think so much about their 
time.” 

Eva could not understand the sudden change in 
her grandfather’s manner, nor the fit of restless 
anxiety which had taken possession of him. They 
quickened their steps, but his lameness was an 
|irremediable delay to their progress; the impedi- 


ment being increased by his nervous trepidation. 
They had left behind the principal thoroughfares 
where the shops abounded; and after traversing 
several streets busy with workpeople thronging home 


to the midday meal, the two found themselves in a 
long lane, where on each side tall blocks of many- 
windowed, dingy-looking warehouses frowned at each 


other across the confined space, seeming to cut the 
sky between them into a narrow strip. Here the 
old man stopped, looked round with a puzzled, be- 
wildered air, and finally confessed to his grand- 
daughter that he had missed his way; his distress 
at this discovery being heightened by the fact that 
|he had forgotten the exact locality of the street 
which he was so anxious to reach. 

After making inquiries, and receiving a bewi!der- 
ing amount of complex direction as to the exact turn- 
| ings they were to take, the old man was beginning 
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to despair of being able to be in time to keep the | But the young man was there to answer for himself, 
appointment, when a joyful exclamation from Eva | in his working dress, his brown face flushing with 


roused him. 


| pleasure at the unexpected meeting, for Eva Ash- 


“Why, grandfather, there is John Hesketh; he is | ton’s face had shone upon him across the dingy 


crossing over to speak to us, we are all right now.” 


| street like a sudden break of sunshine. 
“What a blessing for us, child! where is he?” | 


(To be continued.) 








WAR-CRIES. 


BY THE RézY. J. 


FRIEND riding with me ina railway- 
carriage lately, turned from the Helw’s 
account of recent carnage, exclaiming, 
“The Quakers are right: all war is 
murder.” Waiving for the moment 
the Gecuntion of what circumstances render self- 
defence justifiable, we may admit, at least, the 
principle on which the Society of Friends base 
their objection to war. We cannot choose but 
deplore the present struggle which is being waged 
between the two greatest military Powers of Europe. 
It is difficult to command sympathy to be neutral. 
It is easier to decree and maintain a political than 
a personal neutrality. But in a higher sense a 
disciple of Christ cannot be neutral. True, he 
takes neither side against the other, but it is 
because he takes both sides against themselves. 
Like Moses, he expostulates with the wrong-doer 
—“ Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow ?” or as St. 
Stephen puts it to both parties—‘ Sirs, ye are 
brethren; why. do ye wrong one to another ?” 
The inspired appeal against their quarrelling rests 





on their being fellows and brethren; not because | 
they were Hebrews, but because they were fellow- 


men. Inlike manner the French and Prussiaus 


are fellow-men of the same one blood of which God | 
We, as | 
lookers-on, should partake of their evil deeds if we | 
| plundered Denmark of her provinces is being 


has made all the families of the earth. 


bade God speed to either of them. Ours should 
be the holy neutrality which prays for the recon- 
ciliation of both. We should be neither French- 
men nor Prussians, but Christians. We should 
scrupulously abstain from writing or speaking any- 
thing that may be calculated to widen the cruel 
breach already too full of the blood of both nations, 
and thereby incur the guilt of complicity with the 
crime. Every war is a crime in them who provoke 
it, and only a lesser crime in them who resent 
rather than resist it. But the present war is the 
most gratuitous and wilful breach of European 
peace which has been perpetrated within this 
century. 


human life, and obstructive to social welfare, but 
the enhanced destructiveness of military imple- 
ments in our day culminates its horrors in the 
guilt of wholesale murder by gers The 
camps become 


soldier sinks into the engineer. 


All wars are frightfully destructive of 


B. OWEN, M.A. 


shambles, and their generals the carcase putchers, 
slaughtering men by hecatombs at a blow in 
sacrifice to the Moloch of the day. Until the un- 
happy invention of these needle-guns, chassepots, 
and mitrailleuses, with their discharges of hosts of 
rifle-balls in one minute, bad as it was, the carnage 
of War was comparatively limited. Our loss at 
Waterloo was the greatest we had ever known. 
It comprised 2,432 killed, 9,528 wounded, exclusive 
of 600 officers killed or wounded. ‘Terrible as this 
list is, it is ight and inconsiderable by the side of 
the murderous schedules already filled by the 
present war. 

It is the duty of every Christian minister to 
cry aloud against these abominations, and spare not: 
it is the mark of every Christian man or woman to 
protest against the bioodguiltiness of warfare, and 
it is at such acrisis pressed upon us all to pray 
without ceasing that the God of peace would “ beat 
down this work of Satan under our feet shortly.” 
The clock as it strikes the hour tolls the death- 
knell of a thousand lives; time, under the savage 
ministry of men of blcod, is hastening souls into 
eternity, and darkening the bereaved homes of 
Germany and France. Let us rejoice with trem- 
bling that God has spared our own island the 
miseries and calamities inseparable from the seat 
of war. It may be that the political sin which 


visited on Prussia, just as the military pride and 
ambition of France are being humbled by her retri- 
butive reverses. National sins historically involve 
national penalties. God punishes individuals in 
eternity, but punishes nations in time. It is a 
time for us to review our own national offences— 
‘* Not more than others we deserved, 
Yet God has given us more.” 

No people on earth have greater cause than we 
have to acknowledge—* Thou hast not dealt with 
us after our sins, neither rewarded us according to 
our iniquities.” This conviction should soften our 
hearts towards our suffering fellow-sinners on the 
Continent. When God visited the Benjamites, he 
condemned the other Jews because they aggravated 
instead of sympathised with the sufferings of their 
brethren. Let us beware of a like wrong in our 
own words or actions, and discourage to the best 
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of our power all sentiments, whether in the public 
prints or in public men, which have a tendency to 
embroil us in the ungodly quarrel, and be ready 
to second any well-advised effort on the part of 
our rulers to mediate with a view to peace. The 
arguments against offensive war are :— 

1. It is a violation of the Divine law—“ Thou shalt 
not kill”’ To kill a man is the worst use to make 
of him; he can never more be available for any- 
thing else, be it better or worse. You quench 
perhaps the fire of genius, in any case the light of 
hope, and destroy a possible benefactor, as if he 
were a malefactor. War does all this, but men 
attempt to hide its hidcousness under the dazzling 
terms of glory and heroism. There is no sorrier 
iction than military glory, no crueller farce, in 
most instances, than herocraft. “It is impossible 
but that offences will come, but woe unto that 
man by whom the offence cometh.” Not that 
the present fight is to be regarded merely as a 
larger form of duel between two mutually jealous 
and ambitious neighbours. It is the second scene 
in the second act of the political tragedy, of which 
the first act closed in 1814; it is a great effort at 
emancipating peoples, its interlude retarded and 
driven into personal despotism, to escape for the 
nonce the excesses of the Frenchrevolution. The 
state of Europe since the Peace of Prague has 
been nothing less than an armistice. The opera- 
tions of the late war in 1866 were but the first 
scene—a preliminary massing of troops, attended 
by some more or less important collisions of out- 
posts, with an ulterior view to the graver arbi- 
trament to follow. The European war, recom- 
menced in 1866, after a peace of forty years, and 
now resumed after an interim of four years’ sullen 
armistice, has its real though remote origin in the 
contest long waging between the dynastic tenacity 
which clings to autocracy, and national yearnings, 
alike in France and throughout Germany, for the 
freer institutions supposed to be incidental to demo- 
eracy. Rulers on both sides, appreciating the 
intrinsic casus belli, have adroitly pitted their 
people on either hand against the common cause 
equally dear to both, but the end is not by-and-by. 

It is not a war betwen Celt and Teuton, but 
between popular rights on the one hand, and against 
oligarchie and dynastic ascendancies on the other. 
If this view be correct, it may in some degree 
mitigate the misery of the present wretched con- 
flict, that blood on either side, however uncon- 
sciously, is being shed in the ulterior interests of 
human freedom and progress; and if so, like the 
blood of the martyrs becoming the seed of the 
Church, not a sacred drop will have been ulti- 
mately shed in vain. The unification of Germany, 
sooner or later, will be accomplished, but not for 
the greed of empire. It will serve to concentrate 
and render irresistible that demand for popular 





freedom to which nations are entitled, when they 
are prepared to assert it, and able to enjoy it, 
without a lawless abuse of the precious boon, 
The machinations of despotism playing off parties 
against parties at home, and, on a larger scale, 
nation against nation abroad, haye hindered and 
postponed popular progress; but not more so, not 
so much so, as the extravagant demands and law- 
less excesses of the people themselves. A jirm, 
legal, moral concentration of popular power, pur- 
suing the just claims of liberty, and righteously 
eschewing any alliance with licentiousness, must 
inevitably, in the nature of things, prevail. Thero 
is such a thing as being “a good soldier of Jesus 
| Christ,” even in the cause which brings a man, 
and the spirit which he exhibits, on a field of 
battle. If all the things the Christian soldier aims 
at be his God’s and country’s, he may feel, with 
Paul, “I have fought a good fight.” 

In defence of such principles it is noble to be 
slain, and all the greater crime in the enemies of 
truth and liberty to slay. Both sides—the one in- 
voluntarily, the other wilfully—are complicated in 
the guilt of homicide, only for the former the 
Divine law prescribed a refuge, for the latter a 
curse. 

2. Nations may become great, but never con- 
tinue great, by means of war. The four great 
empires in history which were planted on battle- 
fields, were of brief duration. On the other hand, 
if a people extend themselves, not by conquest, 
but by colonisation, theirs is the blessing on 
obedience to the precept—*Increase,and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” Thank God we are an 
emigrating people, not going forth to invade other 
men’s hearths and homes, but transplanting our 
laws and institutions to distant regions, where 
we are permitted to “make the wilderness and 
solitary place to be glad, and the desert to re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.” So long as tho 
rose of England is perfumed with the incense of 
the Rose of Sharon, God will not permit its 
history to illustrate man’s normal destiny: “ He 
cometh up, and is cut down like a flower, and 
never continueth in one stay.” Thank God we 
have always had more colonies than armies, and 
have thus escaped the temptation to international 
feuds and animosities characterising peoples 
which, like Prussia and France, have always had 
more armies than colonies. 

3. God’s Word uniformly groups war, with pesti- 
lence and famine, as the greatest cognate calami- 
ties which can befall mankind. There have been 
famines without pestilence, and pestilence with- 
out famines, but never scarcely a war without 
both. War engenders both. War is the apoca- 
lyptic rider on the pale horse, whose name is 
death, with hell following at its heels. There is 








no spectacle this side of perdition so full of un- 
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utterable horrors as the field of victory or of 
defeat—for the terms are convertible—afier the 
conquering host with drums beating and banners 
flying, have marched away, leaving the weary to 
sleep and the wounded to die. Human suffering 
in its most hideous forms—mutilated limbs, shat- 
tered frames, internal tortures, agonies of thirst, 
exhaustion from loss of blood, every physical tor- 
ment aggravated by dying tears for widows and 
orphans left desolate, homes without a head to 
guide or heart to cherish them. Ah! military 
miseries are counted by their thousands, and 
home miseries by their ten thousands, still leaving 
half their sum untold. Commissioned officer and 
obscure private mingling their blood in the same 
untimely death, so soon to cover them all, as if 
humanity, sickening at the spectacle, would hurry 
them out of sight into huge common graves, and 
had no heart to follow the triumph, and shout 
bravos of glory over its dead and dying fellows. 
This is the obverse of the war-medal, which hides 
behind the glittering mask its cruel mementoes on 
the soldier’s bosom. 

Men and brethren, these are no themes to be 
lightly talked of in the vernacular of the world. 
We should regard them with mingled feelings of 
shame and sorrow, that our fellow-men had still 
so much of their ancient savagery in them, as to 
tolerate the bloody pastime. Our energies, quick- 
ened by the pressure of a great catastrophe, so 
near our own doors, should be devoted to pray more 
earnestly for the coming of His kingdom, when 
the nations shall learn war no more, but rally 
round the last hope of all the earth, under the 
ensign of the Prince of Peace. Such a serious 
intercessional neutrality at this, and any similar 
crisis, is our duty to God, whose servants we are ; 
to Christ, whose disciples we profess to be, and 
who bids us “put up the sword into its sheath;” 
to ourselves, lest we be found following the multi- 
tude to do evil; and to the combatants, who need no 
hounding on of ours to stimulate their embittered 
passions. Christianity, scandalised at gory fields 
of slaughter, by Christians butchering one another, 
and profaning the ingenuities of human inven- 
tion by devising awful engines of destruction which 
emulate the earthquake and the storm, cries to 


its truer disciples to protest, in the name of Christ, | 


against the fratricidal iniquity. We shall act 
unworthy of the name of Christians if we refer to 
its sanguinary stages without serious expressions 


of regret and deprecation, when we speak of it to | 
“ef . e | 
one another, or if we omit to spread it mournfully, | 


like Rabshakeh’s letter, before the Lord. Such 
periods of harrowing excitement furnish profess- 
ing Christians with self-detective tests of the 
manner of spirit they are of. There will he idle 
and thoughtless prate enough, and more than 


enough danger in it, without our carelessly adding 





toit. Let ours be the sound speech which cannot 
be condemned. Let the worldly-minded hear how 
spiritual men feel on the occasion of great inter- 
national transgressions. Let them see that we 
cannot be indifferent to sin, whether of our own 
or others. That such outbreaks in the govern- 
ments of this world demonstrate the humiliating 
truth that man is.a fallen creature; that every 
battle is but a rehearsal, on a larger scale, of the 
first murder that shed a brother’s blood; that, for 
the great things of life, we cannot put our trust 
in princes, nor in any son of man, except, indeed, 
in that Son of man who also was the Son of God; 
that in the world, in some shape, be it more or 
less, we shall have tribulation, but in Him peace— 
the joy and peace in believing. Thus the dis- 
cordant roar of artillery may be a penal voice crying 
in the wilderness of ruined cities, deserted homes, 
trampled harvests, and bleaching carcases— Woe 
to the world because of offences!” its prophetic 
echo dying away in the whispered mercy of that 
distant, yet approaching hope of His grand advent, 
when “wars shall cease in all the world,” and 
Faith shall say unto Zion, “Thy God reigneth.” 
Thus war, like the law of the letter that killeth, 
may be “our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” 

In the too natural vanity of our hearts, Europe 
predicted that from our international exhibitions 
would inevitably arise universal peace. Steam, 
electricity, free trade, the elective franchise, and 
popular education were to evangelise mankiad, 
and bring about a reign of catholic brotherhood. 
But they have only verified the holy sarcasm of the 
passage—*“ The Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses flesh, and not spirit.” “It is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” Men 
can be made of one mind, neither happy nor holy, 
by no skill or ingenuity of themselves or their 
fellow-creatures. “It is not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” Em- 
brace such a signally mournful opportunity as 
this day of slaughter, to press home on the irre- 
ligious its proof of failure in human expedients. 
If infidels point their sneer at Christians’ war- 
fare, as an evidence against the influence of Chris- 
tianity, show them that it is because men lack the 
spirit of Christianity that they bring reproach on 
the name of Christians. They fail, not Christ. His 
| peaceful triumph in the millennial reign will beat 





| swords into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks, converting materials of destruction into 
implements of peace and progress. I fear the 

world will cling to its swords and spears till then. 
| Nothing short of Christ’s coming will sanctify and 
| save the world, as nothing short of Christ’s coming 
into our own estranged hearts can sanctify and save 
individual souls. His Spirit alone can “speak com- 
| fortably to Jernsalem, and tel! her her warfare is ac- 
‘ complished.” What more total and beautiful change 
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than a spear into a pruning-hook? a thing that | 
mowed down, “ whereof the mower filleth not his | 
bosom,” turned into an instrument of gathering 
the fruits of the earth in their season. It is the | 
sacred symbol of the effect of transforming grace | 
on a sinner’s heart and life. It converts the | 
enmity of the flesh into the fellowship of the spirit | 
—the man of the world into a man of God, stills | | 
the war-cry of the enemy and the avenger, and | 
sinks it into harmony with the celestial hymn | 
that sang “ peace on earth and good will to man.” | 


As Christian men, believing in Jesus as our 
Master and only Saviour and Prince of Peace, have 


‘no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 


ness, whether in foreign or domestic strife, but 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints, praying always for your own soul’s 
sake, and fer the souls of others, that God would 
give you and them the victory that makes men 
more than conquerors through Him that loved 
them, bestowing on all who “believe that peace 
which the world « can neither give nor take away. 
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“c iy AX% RAINBOW ! a rainbow ! 
rainbow ! ? 


So spake my little daughter—her eyes 
were far away. 
“Tis fading, 


bow! 


O sweet and sweet’s the rainbow!” I heard my | 


daughter say. 


I stole behind her softly, and all at once I caught 
her ; 
She seemed more like her 
babe could be: 
So tightly, though lightly, I held my little daughter 


For very fear the rainbow might spirit her from | 


me! 


“O spell me, and tell me, of ail the rainbow’s story, 
Now! for I still can see it!” 
away. 

Then, bolder, 
Saw first 
day ; 


I told her of all: how Noah the hoary 
the signal glory on clouding skies of 


And how in the new morning he gazed thereon in 
wonder, 
When Japhet’s fing 
the west ; 


r pointed him—the horizon of 


LOTTIE 


PART I. 
T would not have been easy to imagine 
@ more uninviting place to live in than 
that dreary tumbledown house. It looked 
like a brick-and-mortar waif, hopelessly 
stranded out of the reach of other habita- 
tions, for there was nothing round it but stretches 
of low-lying marshy ground, full of stagnant 
pools, green with foul growth and unwholesome 
verdure. The prospect was bounded in the distance 
by a colony of brick-kilns, that glowed out lurid 





a bonny, bonny | 


and fading, O come and shine again, | 


mother than earthly | 


Her eyes were far 


NAB sOOW.. 


And how the Voice Eternal spake sweetly, not with 
thunder, 

| And made the bow for witness, and bade the 
earth be blest. 


| «?Tis heavenly,” the child said, “and all were very 
strange else, 
I thought a little thought, though, before you 
made me wise ; 
Itscemed that there gleamed at me faces as of angels— 
In phalanx, you would call it—winged bow-shaped 
from the skies. 


’ 


“O spell me, and tell me, 
made cadence— 
“Tf I may think so ever?” 


’—my daughter’s speech 


I told her in a kiss. 
“O then, and O then, my soul may be conveyed 


hence 
By one of those same angels in such a bow as 
this !” 


“My daughter! my daughter! thy years are few to 
number, 
Thy life is long before thee; thou’rt tired, sleep 
out the day!” 
Then faintly, with saintly sweet face composed to 
slumber, 
She dropped into my bosom. Her soul was far away. 


BLAKE, 


and red in the gloom of dark nights. <A first 
glance gave the idea that the house was un- 
occupied; a second showed that the least ruinous 
portion had been reclaimed from utter disuse, and 
made a dwelling-place. The rest, with its rotting 
timbers and broken-paned windows, through 
which rains beat and winter winds screamed with 
such weird shrillness, had been left to the undis- 
puted dominion of industrious spiders. Whether 
the house had an owner, or whether its present 
tenant was responsible for rent, were problems 
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that awaited solution; but if any inquisitive 
stranger had been bent on their investigation, it 
is certain that he would have gained no informa- 
tion from Simon Reeve, the little, hard-featured, 
withered old man, who had lived there about four 
years, together with his nephew and niece, a boy 
and girl of the respective ages of fourteen and 
seventeen years. They formed a singularly ill- 
assorted trio, for Lottie Blake and her brother 
Clem seemed to have nothing in common with 
their crabbed, cross-grained relative, Simon Reeve, 
with his oddities, his selfishness, and pinch- 
ing, penurious habits. They were the orphan 
children of his half-sister, who had been Jeft a 
widow, and had bravely fought the battle of life 
for herself and little ones. At her death Simon 
Reeve, who had himself no domestic ties, had, 
grumblingly, taken upon his hands the responsi- 
bility of providing house shelter for the young 
people, but on condition that they were to carn 
their own bread, and that nothing more was to 
be expected from him, 

Through the day he worked diligently at his 
trade, making plaster casts or figures, which he 
carried into the neighbouring town to sell. The 
room which served for parlour, kitchen, and work- 
shop was curiously pervaded with his stock-in- 
trade; miniature effigies of celebrities living and 
dead ranged round him in all stages of develop- 
ment. A strange place to call a home, that 
gloomy, low-ceilinged room, with the paper’ drop- 
ping from the mildewed walls. 

But Lottie Blake and her young brother were 
thankful even for that shelter after their mother’s 
death. 

By their united exertions the brother and sister 
had hitherto contrived to support themselves; 
but there were many difficulties in their way— 
poor Lottie could not always find employment for 
her needle, and Clement was so often ill. It was 
at such times that Simon Reeve showed the 
flinty side of his character in grumbling protests 
against Lottie and her brother trying to keep 
together. 

Nearly a fortnight ago Lottie had been dis- 
charged with a number of other hands, on account 
of scarcity of work, and her efforts to obtain it 
elsewhere had met with no success. Then Clement 


had been for weeks confined to the house by one 
of his winter attacks, from which he was only | 


now recovering. Their scanty funds were gone, 
and the grudging charity of a miserly old man 
was all that stood between them and _ present 
starvation. 

“Hush, Lottie! isn’t that the latch?” said 
Clement, suddenly lifting up his pale face, and 
pointing one of his thin hands warningly towards 
the doo. 


The girl paused, listened for a moment, then 








resumed her talk, saying, “It is only the wind, 
Clem. But to finish what I was saying. I havo 
made up my mind to do what I told you.” 

“What! go out to sing, Lottie?” 

“Yes; itis our only chance. It may be weeks 
before I have work at the shop; and you, Clem, 
will never get any stronger if you have not some- 
thing more to eat.” 

“Never mind me, Lottie, I can do very well 
without.” 

“You can’t, Clem—that is all nonsense; and 
what is more, you shall not, if I can help it.” 

The girl spoke in a tone of decision 

“ T—I don’t like the thought of you doing this 
for my sake, Lottie, for it seems as if I am never 
to be anything but a burden. But about this 
going out to sing, Lottie; you have not told me 
how you mean to manage.” 

She steadied her voice by an effort, trying to 
make her words light and hopeful to him. “TI 
laid out my plans before I told you anything about 
it, Clem. You remember father’s guitar, which 
Uncle Simon always wanted us to sell, because he 
said we had come down in the world, and it was 
not fit for people like us; but you will see thas 
we have been keeping it to be a friend to us in 
our need. I have been practising my old lessons. 
Poor mother did not guess how I should use 
them.” 

“When do you go, Lottie?” 

“To-night, after the old man comes home;’ 
adding hurriedly, “I shall like it better than 
going in the day. It is not pride, Clem, but I 
would not do it if I could get other work.” 

“T must go with you, Lottie. I could not rest 
here and let you go out by yourself into the 
streets. If you wasn’t a girl it would be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Nonsense, Clem. The night is too cold for 
you.” 

“T can’t be left behind, Lottie. I’m not much 
use; but such as I am you must take me with 
you.” 

“But the cold,” urged his sister, anxiously. 

“ Never mind; it won’t be much worse than it 


is indoors;” and the boy shivered as he pushed 


’ 


his chair nearer the yawning chasm of grate, in 


which the meagre speck of fire was almost lost. 

There was a pause, during which Lottie busied 
herself with putting on more coals and lighting 
the lamp, which the old man used at his work. 

“Take care of the coals, Lottie; I’m expecting 
to hear his step every minute, and if he hasn’t 
had a good day he'll be so cross. He always is, 
you know, when he doesn’t sell his ficures.” 

“ Hallo! what do you mean by lighting up the 
house like this2 Here’s waste, when I’m out of 
the way,” snapped a well-known voice, as Simon 
Reeve stumbled into the room, his attenuated 
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figure stooping under the weight of the wooden 
tray, which he lowered to the floor, with a for- 
bidding scowl round the room. 

It had been an unsuccessful day, and as the 
inevitable result, his temper had grown morose 
in proportion to his commercial loss. 

“That’s the way my coals go. I might have 
known as much. It’s so nice and easy to spend 
other people’s money.” 

“Will you have your tea, uncle ? 
quietly ignoring his words. 

“Tea, girl! how do you think I can afford it? 
I must be satisfied with bread and water; that 
comes of bad trade, and being clogged with other 
folks’ pauper children.” Here he was stopped 
by a fit of coughing. 

Lottie had placed herself before her brother, as 
if to shield him from the small, venomous stings, 
which she knew from experience would hit and 
hurt. That night she was unusually excited, and 
the old man, even while fighting with his wheezing 
breath, could not help looking wonderingly at her. 
She spoke with heaving breast. 

“Don’t talk like that, uncle, unless you want to 
drive us into tlie streets. You let us live here 
because we have no money and nowhere else to 
go, but that does not give you the right to call us 
paupers.” 

“Well, my pert lady,” panted old Simon, after 
he had recovered his breath, “these are fine 
boasting words for a beggar, if you like that 


” 


asked Lottie, 


better than pauper. This all comes from your 
silly mother starving herself to give you schooling | 


that has never done you a farthing’s worth of 
good, and never will. Any other girl but you 


would go to service, instead of dawdling about on | 


pretence of looking after that lad, who ought to 
be able to take care of himself. I should like 
to know where you'll get bread for to-morrow if 
I don’t let you have it, and it’s a shame to burden 
an old man.” 

The hot glow went out from the girl’s face, 
leaving it deathly pale. Poor, shrinking Clem, 
to whom this scene was agony, plucked at her 
dress sleeve, and vainly tried to keep her from 
answering. ‘The words would force themselves 
from her quivering lips. 

“You may be sure that we will not burden you 
any longer than we can help, and it shall not be 
my fault if we don’t pay all our debt to you, Uncle 


Simon. I would work myself to death rather | 


than not do it.” 

“T’m right glad to hear it, Lottie Blake. At 
the same time I shouldn't like to think that I’d 
sell no more figures till that day came to pass.” 

An hour later the old man was left alone to 
brood over this scene in his own morose way, as 
he sat warming his withered hands before the 
fire, which had drawn down on poor Lottie his 


reproach of extravagance. The brother and sister 
had gone out on their errand. They had left 
behind the dreary waste of common, and lost sight 
of the brick-fields, when Clement broke silence by 
asking in a whisper, “ Have you fixed what part of 
the town you will go to, Lottie?” 

In reply, she named a certain square full of 
genteel houses, which they could reach by a few 
minutes’ quick walking. After that brief inter- 
change of question and answer, not a word more was 
spoken between them till they entered the square. 
At one of the houses there was a dinner-party. 
The windows were a blaze of cheerful light, and 
carriages were rolling to the door, filled with the 
well-dressed crowd whose world seemed to lie 
within a charmed circle, and to whom life seemed 
such an easy and pleasant thing. Beyond that 
house, with its light and bustle of arriving guests, 
there was little stir in the quiet square, and not 
many passers-by to disconcert the shrinking girl, 
struggling with the pride which belongs to honest 
working poverty, and fighting so bravely to over- 
come her shyness, and disinclination for the task 
which she had taken upon herself. At last she 
stopped, and drawing forth the guitar, her tremb- 
ling fingers struck a few timid, uncertain notes, 
presently followed by a few bolder ones which had 
the effect of attracting attention. : 

Lottie stood where the light of the lamp did 
not fall, her eyes looking straight before her with 
a gaze that never ventured to lift itself to any 
one of the strange faces near her. The knot of 
listeners received several additions as her sweet 
low voice took up the music of the guitar, faltering 
at first, but gradually gaining courage. There 
was nothing striking about Lottie’s singing. Only 
her voice was so childlike and fresh, and the 
song chosen had a burden of tender pathos sadly 





significant, at least to one or two in that little 
group— Home, sweet home.” 


The usual begging part of the programme was 


not gone through. No money had been given, 
yet there was no soliciting, for the children could 
not beg. On their way Clement had asked, 
“What shall we do, Lottie, if they will not give 
us any money? we can’t ask them.” 

Poor Lottie, almost sick at heart, stood choking 
down her disappointment while she let her hand 
wander over the strings of her instrument. 

Uncle Simon had been right then, and this 
night’s trial would be only another added to their 
list of failures. 

‘At that moment a tall, middle-aged gentleman 
stepped forward, and with a gravely observant 
look at Clem, that took in also the face of the 
girl, he thrust a bright new silver coin into the 


| boy’s hand, and hurried away as if to escape being 
| 
thanked. 


| <A five-shilling piece! Clem was bewildered at 
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this sudden accession of capital which he could 
hardly realise as a fact. The little group dispersed 
without furnishing any contributions of cash; but 
it was not a disappointment to the brother and 
sister, thanks to the giver of the five shillings. 

“There, Lottie, what do you think of that ? you 
knew I got something, but you'd no idea how 
much.” 

“Thank God,’ murmured the girl. ‘“ Mother 
always said He would never leave us to want if we 
tried our best, and trusted the rest to Him.” 

“T shall always remember that square,” said 
Clem, looking back as they turned the corner, and 
passed into the more frequented streets. 

As it was growing late, and they had a long 
walk before them, Lottie decided not to sing 
again that night. But they had purchases to 
make, and the five-shilling piece must be 
changed. 

“Wait for me, Clem, I am going in here,” said 
the girl, pointing to a large grocer’s shop, whose 
pompous plate-glass front threw brilliant jets of 
light across the pavement. 


Several women with baskets came out of the 
shop while Clement stood near the door watching 
for his sister. Presently ke saw one of the shop- 
men wrapping up sundry minute parcels of grocery 
which he guessed were for Lottie. Then he saw 
him take the precious five-shilling piece, hold it to 
the light, bite it with his teeth, and finally toss it 
on the counter. After that, followed a dumb-show 
which he did not understand. A stern-looking 
man came from behind a desk, and took Lottie by 
the shoulder. Then the watcher outside caught 
sight of her white, frightened face, lifted up as if 
in protest against something. He could wait no 
longer, but dashed in, pushing aside every one 
that stood in his way, and gasping out, “ Lottie! 
Lottie! what are they doing to you?” No reply 
from her; but he heard the stern voice of the 
man speaking to the people in the shop. 

‘Passing bad money. Of course they all belong 
to the same set. The third case within the last 
fortnight; it was time to look out. Fetch a police- 
man at once.” 





(To be concluded.) 





KING 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


E was ten years old—nearly ; and those 
who did not know what I know, 
called him Hale Goodger, the goose- 
herd. He was a king for all that, 
though. 

How he came to be so fortunate? Well, I'll tell 
you, that you may see if, by good management, just 
such a piece of luck might not befall yourself. To 
begin at the beginning. What was Hale’s first re- 
membrance? He wasn’t a king then, oh, dear no! 
just a bit of a boy of five years old, perched on a 
high stool in the kitchen chimney-corner, staring 
hard at the fire; and wondering hard too. His 
mother sat opposite him, in a wicker easy chair, that 
had a patchwork cover Hale thought very handsome. 
And so no doubt it was, though there was a yellow 
sprig on a scarlet ground which wouldn’t give the 
other patterns any sort of chance, but was for ever 
turning up, in the most conceited and officious 
manner, just when one thought one had really seen 
the last of it. Hale remembered having known that 
very yellow sprig in the form of a gown which his 
mother wore on state occasions. 





Now, though, she 
wore black ; and just at this moment was wiping her 
eyes with the corner of her apron; and that was pre- 
cisely the matter Hale was wondering about. 

A gentleman had been there a few minutes back, 
and Hale knew—he couldn’t quite say how—that it 
was Mr. Smith, “the rector,” who had taken him by 
the chin, and asked him “how he would like to go 
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|to school?” And though he had but the faintest 
idea what school was, he had thought it polite to 
answer, “ Very much, if you please, sir.” And then 
the gentleman had been kind enough to pat him on 
the head, and had said, “ Very well, Mrs. Goodger, 
we'll manage it for you.” And his mother had 
dropped a curtsey, and said something of which Hale 
only caught the last words—* Since I lost his poor 
father, sir.” 

“ Lost!” thought Hale, now the rector was gone ; 
“what’s that, I wonder? and why ever should it 


make mother cry ?” 

It didn’t get clear to him, though he stared at the 
red coals till his eyes began to water. “Ah, well, 
T’ll ask Mrs. Lilywhite,” he decided at length. 

Mrs. Lilywhite was a neighbour, and an excellent 
person in her way. It would have been more satis- 
factory to one’s feelings, though, if she had been 
called Mrs. Rosyred, for her complexion was of an 
inflamed type, which made one fancy she washed 
every morning in very hot water. What gave a tinge 
of probability to this idea was Mrs. Lilywhite’s pro- 
fession. Over her doorway it was thus announced to 
the world: 

“*Washin took in here, or done out per day, 
By Mrs. Lilywhite, for them as pay,” 


and beneath the verse was sketched a hand, of which 
| three fingers and a thumb were clenched, whilst a 
| swollen forefinger pointed down to the door, lest any 
| irrational stranger should look up to the roof, or 
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round to the pigsty in the back garden, doubtful as 
to where the “here” alluded to might be. So it 
came about that, from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, soapsuds might fairly be said to be Mrs. ,Lily- 
white’s natural element. 

Next day being “washing-day,” Hale watched for 
his opportunity. In the afternoon, his mother being 
out of the way, and Mrs. Lilywhite, her elbows on 
the table, and her saucer of tea held high, lost in 
quiet enjoyment, he cautiously brought his stool to 
her side, and climbing up on it to bring his mouth 
to the level of her ear, called out, as loud as he dared : 
“ Please, Mrs. Lilywhite, where’s my father ?” 

“Bless the child! how you startled me!” cried 
Mrs. Lilywhite, nearly dropping her saucer, and yet 
not quite so angry as he expected. “ Your father ? 
why, there,” pointing upwards, “there, my dear.” 

Hale looked up at the ceiling; you know it was 
a poor little cottage, and there were no rooms up- 
stairs, only a sort of loft one got to by a ladder. 

“Loft?” asked Hale, forming the word with his 
mouth, for he dared not speak it out loud, as he heard 
his mother coming. 

“Sk 
time she nodded violently. 





?” tried he, in the same way as before. 





’ 


“Oh, | a6e,” 


” 


said Hale, “where the stars are. 
Then he got down, and drew his stool close to the 
fire, that he might think the matter over. 

But, as was natural for such a little fellow, the 
matter passed out of his head soon, and it was a full 
week before he thought again of what Mrs. Lilywhite 
had told him. 
borough, holding on to his mother’s skirt when—it 
was winter-time—the night came on all of a sudden, 


He was trudging home from Jug- 


The old woman shook her head. 
This | 


and there were more stars in the sky than he had | 


ever seen there before. As a rule, he had lots to 
talk about on such occasions, for to go to Jugborough 
and watch mother do her shopping at Mr. Grace’s, 
were the greatest events in Hale’s life. 

I dare say you would have agreed with Hale in 
considering the grocery side the more interesting. 
There Mr. Grace attended in person; and he was a 
man full of jokes, and of superior information too ; 
he had been up to London for the Exhibition, and 
gave one to understand he knew the city like his 
pocket. 

Well, you may think how many stars there must 
have been, and how brightly they must have looked 
down at him, for Hale to have been grave and silent 
the best part of this walk from Jugborough. Pre- 
sently, though, he gave his mother’s dress a little 
pull, 

“Do you Enow,” he said, and pointed up, “ father’s 
there ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” 
hers, 

“T thought, p’rhaps, you didn’t know,” said Hale ; 
“you said you’d lost him, mother.” 


“Only for a little, dear,” she said. “I know he’s 


she said, and took his little hand into | 


there, and I'll find him some day; may be soon, 
Hale!” 

“Do you mean— 
“you'll go up there? 
mother ?” 

She didn’t answer; only held his hand tight, and 
walked on faster; and as even then he was a sensible 
little fellow, he knew that if she did not tell him, it 
was because he was not big enough to understand. 


” 


Hale came to a standstill— 
However will you get so high, 


But he knew what she meant before next spring 
came, for she got thinner and paler, and soon had to 
lie in bed; then the doctor came, and the rector too, 
sometimes twice in one day. At last, one morning, 
she wouldn’t speak when he called to her; nor open 
her eyes, though he cried bitterly. Then the rector 
took him on his knees, and wiped his eyes with his 
own fine white handkerchief; and said the good God 
had taken his mother away, because she was too 
tired to work hard any more; and that now she was 
a white-winged angel in a beautiful bright world! 

“Where the stars are?” asked Hale. 

“ Yes,” answered the rector. 

“Then she has found father ?” 

“Yes,” he said again. 

But all this while I have told you nothing of how 
Hale came to be a king. I am coming to that. I 
only wanted to show you he wasn’t born, as people 
say, “ with a silver spoon in his mouth,” but came 
into his good fortune simply because he deserved it. 

When his mother was no longer there to care for 
him, Mrs. Lilywhite took him to her home; and on 
the whole she was kind to him—only if he asked 
questions she flew into a passion at once. For two 
years, though, she let him go to school; then she 
took him away, because “he had learnin’ enough 
for one who had his bread to earn.” 

Now whilst, it must be confessed, seven years old 
is young to have finished one’s education, Hale had 
certainly learnt one or two things to start him on 
the road for making discoveries for himself, in the 
beautiful world whence the scholars draw the sub- 
jects for all their books. For example, at school, 
every day, there was a hymn where it said what God 
had called into life on that day, in that wonderful 
first week, so long, long ago. Hale kept up the 
habit of saying these hymns every morning, and so 
it was that he called Tuesday the flower-day, and 
Thursday the birds’ and the animals’ day, and to all 
of them by turns he would say, “Many happy 
returns to you. Do you know that it’s your birth- 
day, I wonder ?” 

When Friday, the sixth day, came, it was his turn 
to be made much of, so he would decorate his cap 
with a flower, and say, “ Sing away to me, little birds, 
for you were all made mine on this day.” 

This way he came to be on a friendly footing with 
“‘ Nature,” as people call the many creatures that are 
unlike themselves ; and he did not look on anything 
that lives as quite without feeling, or sense, or love 
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for him, and whether he was right here or wrong, 


it is my own way of thinking also. 


| walked ever so far, till she came to the stile and saw 


He had plenty | 


of opportunities for improving his acquaintance with | 


iam and trees and flowers, for directly he left 
school he was sent out into the meadows that lay 
between Maltham and Ramberly—a village about 
three miles off—to mind Farmer Beales’ geese, and to 
uve an eye, too, to the cattle he drove down there of 
a morning, and back again to their sheds at night. 


It was a pleasant enough place to spend one’s time | 
in the summer weather, but in winter it was rather 


dreary ; for the meadows lay so low, that after heavy 
rains or a thaw they were often flooded. 
Hale used to wonder, as he stamped to and fro on 
the little narrow strip of dry land left, however, 


And then | 


if Noah’s case had been his, he should have been | 


able to decide which of his two favourite cows—Rosy 
or Jenny—to take into the ark with him. 


But it was on a beautiful September day that | 


little Hale lay stretched full-length on the 
his eyes 


grass, 
severely fixed on his flock (for geese are 
dreadful geese, particularly the ganders, and are 
always getting in the way of horses’ hoofs, or of 
some peril). Presently he heard a childish voice 
call to him from the lane that led down to the 
meadows. 

“ Boy—please, boy !” 

Hale jumped up and looked round, and there, 
standing on the other side of the stile, was a beauti- 
ful little girl, in a pretty blue frock, and with a 
tiny sailor’s hat perched on the top of her golden 
curls. 


those “ bulls,” and thought they would probably toss 
her if they got the chance. 

“TI tell you what it is, miss,” said Hale, “I'll take 
you to Ramberly; “I shan’t be away long.” This 
was said in a loud voice, and was meant to be a 
warning to the geese to behave themselves. 

The little lady seemed to have forgotten all about 
her fright, and trotted on bravely by his side, holding 
his hand fast. 

“What’s your name, please?” she 
sently. 

“ Hale,” he answered. 

“Mine’s Florence; but they call me Two-shoes 
for short, you know.” 

* Do they indeed, miss?” said Hale. 

“Hale,” she asked presently, all of a sudden; 
“can you spell Constantinople ?” 

Hale shook his head. 

“Qh, but try, 
game, you know. 
t-i ti, n-o, and then I say, 
puzzled, and it’s 


asked pre- 


* she urged; “do, because it’s a 


You say C-o-n Con, s-t-a-n stan, 
‘No!’ and you're so 
such fun; do try, Hale.” 


“Perhaps if you were to help me, miss,” suggested 


| Hale. 


Well, so she did, and Hale spelt it after her, till he 


| got to n-o, and then she said, “No!” and laughed 
so heartily that he laughed too,and so they were 


| here Miss Florence, 
She was pointing, with a look of horror in | 


her face, to the unconscious Rosy, Jenny, and com- | 


pany, who were grazing innocently with their backs 
to her. 

“They won’t hurt you, miss,” 
walked up to the stile, 


said Hale, 
and jumped the little lady 
down. 
** Please,” she said, “I'll shut my eyes, and hold 
your hand, and then we'll steal by ” 
emphasis) “ 
wie “: 

That was how they managed; Jenny just raised 
her head as they passed, and gave them a mild look, 
bat the little girl’s eyes were so tightly shut that she 


(with mysterious 
on tiptoe, and then p’rhaps they won’t 


knew nothing about it. 
«There !”? she said, 


they were 


with a sigh of relief, when 
a few yards beyond her enemies; “ _ 
LOW ple ase will you tell me the way to Ramberly ? 


“So Ramberly !” exclaimed Hale, looking down | 
uncasily at this tiny traveller; “you don’t ever 


mean to say you've to go all the way to Ramberly, 
miss ?” 

she nodded her little head gravely, and then tcld 
him in a confidential tone, that “ you know” Pie— 
that was her brother Pie—had left her to rest in the 
lane because he wanted to find some nuts; and that 





Fie had been such a while away she got frightened 
and went te lock for hiin, but had lost herself and 





| 


and 


very merry. 

By this time they had reached a little copse, and 
otherwise T'wo-shoes, got very 
grave of a sudden; presently she stood still, and, 
pointing down with her mite of said, 
“ What do you call that, Hale?” 

“Moss,” he said, rather timidly ; for he felt by 
her tone that it wasn’t a sufficiently startling reply. 

“No,” said the little lady, solemnly; “that is a 
fairy’s cup, Hale; and see, here 


a parasol, 


is another, and 
another, and another—thousands of fairies’ cups!” 

Here she shook her golden curls, and looked so 
mournful, that he began to wonder what was coming 
next. 

“Hale,” she said, in a low, mysterious voice, “ do 
you know nurse says there are no more fairies in the 
world ?” 

“Dear, now!” he said, sympathisingly. 


* Aint you very sorry, Hale?” 
y> 


— 
~ 


Clearly seeing that it was expected of him, 
answered, “Yes;” but as little Miss Two-sho 

valked on again, he said— 

“T beg your pardon, miss, but’””—Hale was mind- 
ful of his arene" which be they? meaning,” 
he added, “ fairies ?” 

“You don’t know what fairies are!” she cried, in 
supreme astonishment. 

Hale shook his head very humbly. 

“Why,” she began, excitedly, “fairies are little 
people—wenderfully little, wonderfuliy preity, and 
wonderfully ciever.” 




















KING 
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“Yes, miss,” said Hale, with a downward glance 
at his companion, as though to say so far she an- 
swered to the description admirably. 

“They have little silver wands” (Hale looked 
dubiously at the mite of a parasol), “and wings” 
(Hale glanced round at the little lady’s shoulders 
and shook his head); ‘and they turn pumpkins 
into carriages, and mice into horses, and spin cotton 
into gold, and make kings and princesses of boys 
and girls they take a fancy to!” 

“There now!” said Hale, “and to think there 
are no more of them in the world!” He was full as 
grave over it now as she had been. 

But just then they came out into the high road; 
and who should drive up in an open carriage but 
Mr. Duke, rector of Ramberly, and beside him sat 
a lady who turned out to be the mamma of Miss 
Florence, otherwise Two-shoes. So they thanked 
Hale for his care of her, and he helped her to climb 
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only this one hadn’t a nose that looked like paste- 
board. 

* Dame Christmas is a particular friend of mine,” 
replied his visitor, “and she is almost as fond of 
children as I am. But, come, you haven’t answered 
me. Why are you sorrv there are no fairies in the 
world ?” 

Hale was very much put to it for an answer. 

““They must have been so pretty, marm,” he said, 
“with their wings and silver wands.” 

“Why,” said the dame, “they couldn’t have 


| prettier wings than the butterflies and the little 


into the carriage; and as it drove off she nodded | 


to him, and said: “ Good-bye, Hale!” with such a 
merry smile, that it seemed she had quite forgotten 
her grief about that matter of the fairies. 

Not so Hale. 
He threw himself down on the grass, thinking of it 
still; and presently he said quite out loud, “It is 
a pity there are no more fairies!” 

Now, as to what happened next, I must tell you 
there exist two opinions. Some people say Hale 
fell asleep. He is perfectly certain he did nothing 


| blue and white moths; 


and their silver wands 
couldn’t be so lovely as the grasses and young twigs 
glistening in the dew.” 

“Well, that’s true,” said Hale; “but then they 
could turn pumpkins into carriages, and mice into 
horses, and spin cotton into gold, and make prin- 
cesses and kings of any girl or boy they took a 
fancy to.” 

“Why, you silly Hale,” said Dame Nature, “have 
you never known a flower spring from a seed, nor a 


| luscious fruit from a withered blossom; have you 


He walked back, thinking of it. | 


never seen the sunlight change a pool of muddy 
water into gold, that you call these things won- 
derful? And as for making kings, don’t you know 
you are one already, my boy?” 

Hale rubbed his head very hard. “ Please, marm,” 


i he said, “would you be good enough to tell me why 


of the sort; and, as I was not present, I do not see | 


how I am to decide the question. But, between you 
and I, it does not much matter. A beautiful sight 
seen in sleep is really beautiful, and a true story, 
never mind when or how heard, is always true; and 


so our hero’s adventure, whether it chanced to befall | 
him awake or asleep, is just as worthy our attention 


and his remembrance. 

At the very moment he said that about the fairies, 
he saw an old woman coming towards him across 
the meadows—a very comely, happy-looking old 
dame—whose face somehow he seemed to have seen 
before. 

“Good day to you, King Hale,” said the old lady, 
and sat down on the grass beside him. 

“Good day, marm,” he answered, and thought, 
“T wonder how she knows my name is Hale, and I 


’ 


wonder why she calls me ‘ king.’ ” 
** And so,” she said, “your royal highness is sorry 
Come, tell me why, 
and I'll see what can be done, for you must know I 
am Dame Nature.” 

“Are you, said Hale, much 
* Please, is Dame Christmas a relation 


there are no fairies now-a-days. 


indeed, marm ?” 


impressed. 
of yours ?” 

For at the school feast, last Christmas Eve, that 
venerable lady had appeared to distribute the toys 
from the Christmas-tree, and there was certainly a 
resemblance between the two dames, Hale thought, 


| looks through them ? 


you call me a king ?” 

Then Dame Nature stood up and stretched out 
nand. “Do you see,” she said, “that blue sky, 
where the white clouds float and the golden sunlight 
That is the roof of your 
palace. All these green fields and woods and ‘hills 
and rivers are yours—yours by right, because you 
know their beauty and love them; and all the birds 


her 


; and animals are yours too—yours by right, because 


you have not wronged one of them. Every human 
child is born to be a king; and to every one, as to 
Adam in the 
creatures are given as servants; only most children, 
before they come to your age, Hale, have been care- 
less, or tyrannical, or cruel, and so have lost their 
right to rule. 
boy.” 

“Have I got a crown?” asked Hale, and put up 


garden, all the weaker and less noble 


But you have kept your crown, my 


| his hand to feel his head. 


“To be you have,’ said Dame Nature; 
“and though human beings don’t see it, all other 


creatures do, and will know by it that they may 


sure 


trust and love you; and if you never forfeit it, 
you will see how your subjects will make your 
path through life beautiful, until, as you grow to 
understand what you feel now, you will gain a 


| more lovely crown still, and be what people call a 


poet—that is, a king over men’s intellects and 
hearts.” 
“If you please,” Hale began, but as he looked 
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round he saw the old woman had vanished, and near | 
him was no one but Rosy, who was munching away 
at the grass close by his ear. 

“ Rosy, dear,” said Hale, stroking her cool, damp 
nose, “do you know I’ve got a crown?” 

“Uhff!” said Rosy; and no doubt that was her 
way of saying “ yes.” 

Well, Hale didn’t quite understand the last part 
of Dame Nature’s speech, but he will some day; 
and so, no doubt, will you. I cannot see, for my 
part, why we should, any of us, throw our crowns 
away, nor despise the lovely and pleasant things our 

Father has stored for us in this garden of the earth. 
It is so very easy, since we have eyes and hearts, 
to keep them open; and that is all we have to do to be 
kings and queens, every one of us. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
6. Where is it commanded that men’s food should 
be dependent on their labour ? 
7. An apostle’s death was foretold. 
8. The same power overcame the strongest and 
wisest. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 32. 

L; 2; Dim, 2.46. 

2. 1 Chron, xxix.'2. +Esther i. 6, Cant. v. 15. 
Rev. xviii. 12. 

3. Rome and Cesar. Fear of, John xi. 48. Devo- 
tion to, John xix. 12, 15. 

4, Jannes and Jambres. Compare Exod, vii. i1 
vith 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

Isa. ix. 6. 





BABYS: “WOODEN DO, 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


-_ 


A's nothing but wood, andi I cannot tell how 
I loved it so once, don’t it look ugly now ? 
But that to dear Etty must never be said ; 

She thinks it quite pretty; she won’t go to bed 

Without she can have it to euddle to her, 

Just now as if, like mine, all wax it were. 

How can baby love such an old thing as this? 

What can she see in it to love so and kiss ? 

Its great wooden face, see, has no paint at all, 

It’s all been quite knocked off by letting it fall; 

One eye has quite gone, it has lost its poor nose ; 

It hasn’t an arm, and it has such poor clothes ; 

Such a shawl, such a frock, not like these on my 

sweet, 





And how can it have shoes on without legs and feet ? 
Our Bertie broke both of them off long ago ; 
Where her two arms have gone to, ah! that I don’t 
know, 

And yet that old wooden thing, Etty does love, 
As if it said “ Ma,” and its eyes it could move ; 
Like the great wax doll given to Ann Page last week, 
That, when she is squeezing it, you can hear speak. 
But mine here is almost, yes, quite of the size 
Of that, though I know mine does not move its eyes, 
But papa says talking dolls never are strong, 
And mamma says moving eyes never move long; 
So Ann’s doll I shall not at all care abcut, 
Her moving eyes, mine here, is better without. 

W. C. BENNETT. 
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